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XIV. — Illogical Idiom 
By Professor PAUL SHOREY 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

This is a preliminary sketch of a study which may be 
supplemented later. The conflict in speech between strict 
explicit logic and the actual historical development or psy- 
chological association of ideas is a commonplace. The entire 
would-be science of semantics might be, but will not here be, 
used to illustrate it. 1 The irradiation and the specialization 
of meaning are essentially akin to what the old rhetoricians 
called catachresis. And the illogical paradoxes of catachresis 
are an old classroom joke. Hebe " winepours nectar " in the 
Iliad; French restaurants serve "bifteck de mouton " and 
offer " five o'clock a toutes heures " ; in Dublin they " copper- 
bottom " the tops of the houses with tin, and in the New 
England pastures blackberries are red when they are green. 
A like conflict underlies the old debate between the parti- 
sans of analogy and anomaly, and still divides opposing 
schools both in theoretic grammar and the teaching of fresh- 
man English composition : at one extreme we have the logi- 
cal purists who correct standpoint to viewpoint, insist on 
would rather, and censure the false concord of Kipling's 
" The tumult and the shouting dies " ; at the other the late 
Professor Lounsbury 2 and the emancipated young professors 
of English who in emulation of him periodically assure the 
public that any misuse of predicate, stand for, eliminate, de- 
mean, transpire, exploit, or consistently, that obtains temporary 
currency in the American newspaper, has thereby received the 
Horatian stamp of usus which is the law and norm of speech. 

1 Cf. my review of Breal's Semantic, in the Dial, xxx C1901), 298. No logical 
necessity links the etymology or sensuous meaning of a word to its conventional 
use. " Sundowners " are tramps in Australia and night students of law in 
Washington. 

2 As interpreted by Strunsky, Post-Impressions, p. 1 58 : " Aw gee ! why should 
they? Look at Chaucer, Milton and Browning, the fiercest bunch of little spellers 
you ever saw. And their grammar is simply rotten." 
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In this as in other matters, the just mean is hit by the peremp- 
tory judgment of that educated critical instinct which Longi- 
nus tells us is the final reward of long experience with good 
literature. Absolute logic is helpless here. Senator Lodge 
condemns as illogical the American use of expect, for which 
Thucydides' ekir CC,ovre<i (vi, 16) and Herodotus' eXTro/xac sup- 
ply fair parallels. On the other hand, Professor Scott de- 
nounces all restrictions on American freedom of speech as 
verbal taboos, and Professor Krapp {Modem English) seems 
to approve "if I was you " and " who do you mean ? " on the 
principle " that good English is any English that hits the 
mark" — any English that "gets there," in the phrase that 
calls from Mr. Quiller-Couch the disconsolate query, " gets 
where ? " 

My present purpose is not to raise controversies on modern 
usage, but to collect and classify some obvious and some neg- 
lected illustrations of the human tendency to deviate from 
the straight path of logic in writing and speaking, with inci- 
dental consideration of some of its consequences for the inter- 
pretation and criticism of classical texts. I am not acquainted 
with any generalized treatment of the subject. I have not 
seen Fraccaroli, L ' irrazionale nella letteratura, Torino, 1903, 
but infer from De Sanctis' criticism of it (Riv. di Fil. xxxu, 
41-57) and Fraccaroli's reply (ib. 277-291), that it deals mainly 
with repetitions and alleged inconsistencies in the plot of the 
Iliad, with modern illustrations. The indices to the grammars 
and to such editions as the Rehdanz-Blass Demosthenes and 
the Frohberger-Gebauer Lysias supply some material. There 
is more in Campbell's essays on the language of Sophocles 
in his edition of Sophocles and on the language of Plato in 
the second volume of the Jowett and Campbell Republic. The 
collections of the Anhang to the Schneidewin-Nauck edition 
of Sophocles are also useful. And there are some good sug- 
gestions in Cauer's Grammatica militans, chap, iv : " Logik und 
Psychologie," p. 47 f. Prof essor Richard Meyer has collected 
some entertaining examples from German literature. The 
treatment of some especial peculiarities of speech in the 
Kiihner-Gerth Syntax, 11, pp. 558-591, is mainly grammatical. 
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Before attempting even a rough preliminary classification, 
I will give one concrete example to make my general purpose 
clear. In the tenth book of the Republic Plato writes : " The 
painter will portray for us the cobbler, the carpenter, and other 
craftsmen though he knows nothing of these arts." Adam's 
first edition emends re^u&v to Te^wTW in order to secure the 
more logical sequence: "though he knows nothing of these 
artisans." This is a very simple case of the well-known type of 
emendation that seeks to smooth out a slight logical or gram- 
matical inconcinnity in the text. Campbell protests against 
the application of this method to Sophocles, and Hicks on 
Arist. de An. 404 a 1 rejects an unnecessary emendation of 
Diels for the removal of an apparent illogicality due to a 
parenthesis, as he does Bywater's emendation of 414 a 7. 
There are scores of these emendations for the sake of con- 
cinnity in Agar's Homerica and Richards' Platonica. I need 
hardly say that in the case cited from Plato's Republic the 
emendation is obviously uncalled for. The slightly illogical 
reference of a word to an antecedent that is only implied, 
though it used to be corrected as a fault in English compo- 
sition, is one of the commonest features of the speech of 
vivacious women and of what Wilamowitz calls the healthy 
nonchalance of Herodotus' Ionian style. "An all day runner 
and practising this," says Herodotus. " We don't need you 
with the bow," says Odysseus to Philoctetes (Soph. Ph. 1057), 
" for we have with us Teucer, a master of this art." Similarly 
Cicero {Tusc. 1, 2): Ergo in Graecia musici floruerunt . . . 
discebantque id omnes. And I could easily cite at least a 
dozen cases from Plato and countless others all the way down 
to the girl who milked the cow and strained it, the church 
that advertised for an organist and a boy to blow it, and 
Dickens who in his American Notes caps the climax with 
"The weather being unusually mild, there was no sleighing 
. . . but there was plenty of these vehicles in yards and by- 
places." To be serious, in Odyssey, 1, 277, Belzner (Homer- 
isclie Probleme, I, 71 ) constructs a portentous mare's nest of 
hypothesis to avoid the obvious reference of oi Se to the family 
implied in fieyapov TraTpo's. 
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In a purely popular treatment of the subject, the first and 
most entertaining "category would comprise mere blunders, 
oversights, fallacies of confusion, Irish bulls, mixed meta- 
phors, and the absurdities of pretentious fine writing gener- 
ally. There are books or essays on most of these topics, as 
for example on author's mistakes, on mixed metaphors, and on 
Irish bulls. And the textbooks of rhetoric and English com- 
position collect a sufficiency of amusing examples of slovenly 
or overambitious bad writing. Less familiar is the fact that 
the most scholarly and critical writers are not themselves free 
from preposterous lapses in logic. It is human to err and no- 
body escapes, from Huxley who prints, " No event is too ex- 
traordinary to be impossible," to President Wilson who was 
reported as saying, " No man is too big to decline the presi- 
dency." Professor Sandys' History of Classical Scholarship 
waxes eloquent over the industry of an old scholar, who 
read all night with his feet in a pail of cold water " and 
one eye bound up to rest the other." There are good paral- 
lels to this in Plato's Eutliydemus and Parmenides, where 
with the aid of the double meaning of eVe/30? it is plausi- 
bly demonstrated that the other is the same. In the less 
idiomatic English we must fall back on Alice's "jam every 
other day " or the gentleman who puzzled the colored waiter 
by ordering " two fried eggs, one fried on one side and the 
other on the other." These frivolous illustrations would 
confirm the opinion of an eminent American professor of 
physiological psychology who differs from his Binet-Stanford 
colleagues in holding that this sort of matter does not admit 
of scientific treatment. Professor Titchener quotes the prob- 
lem, " Should a man be allowed to marry his widow's sister ? " 
with the comment: "I may be obtuse; but I confess that I 
can find in this question no food for thought." 

The only scientific significance of the topic of mere bulls 
and confusions is to keep our minds open to the possibility 
that the blunder may be due to the author himself and not 
to the corruption of his text, and that it may even sometimes 
be one that we are justified in correcting for the author as 
we might pencil a correction of an obvious misprint even in 
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a borrowed book. I tried to point out one such case in 
Plato's Laws in a recent note in Classical Philology, and 
whether I was right or not in this instance, the principle holds. 
One of the most logical of American authors writes in his 
haste, " Now I wish to submit that the time has not passed 
when we can afford to substitute etc.," which is clearly not 
what he intended to say. On page 55 of Leslie Stephens' 
Science of Ethics we read : " But nothing is easier than to 
find a mind which never permits its anticipations to intrude 
beyond their proper sphere." He obviously meant nothing 
is harder, and any reader is justified in correcting what is a 
slip of the pen if it is not a misprint. The number of such 
cases that I have observed in English inclines me to suspect 
that not a few may still lurk undetected in our classical texts. 
If this is so, may there not also be cases of positive bad 
grammar due to the author and not to the copyist ? Modern 
literature is full of them, Byron's " There let him lay," and 
the bear that is alleged to have " laid " in Colonel Roosevelt's 
Hunting the Grizzly being only conspicuous examples. 
Longfellow is said to have shocked Boston by writing dove 
for dived, and the first copy of Oliver Wendell Holmes's " Last 
Leaf " rhymed forlorn with they are gone (gorn). Many writers 
and some critics have deliberately preferred loose elliptical 
idiomatic and even incorrect expression to the appearance of 
stiffness and pedantry. Cauer finds examples even in Cicero. 
The sober Quintilian says : Aliud est latine, aliud est gram- 
matice loqui. Abbott's Shakespearean grammar says of the 
Elizabethans : " Clearness was preferred to grammatical cor- 
rectness and brevity both to correctness and clearness." 
Vaugelas, the seventeenth century arbiter of correct French 
speech, himself says : " Ceux-la se trompent lourdement et 
pechent contre le premier principe des langues qui veulent 
raisonner sur la ndtre et qui condamnent beaucoup de facons 
de parler . . . parce qu'elles sont contre la raison." From 
Sainte-Beuve to Faguet and Brunetiere a succession of French 
critics have pointed out that the strict rules for the use of the 
pluperfect subjunctive are often more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, and the correct use of those forms is 
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a regular topic of jest in French comedy. Hazlitt dealing 
with similar topics justifies his own practice in the words : 
" I plead guilty to the use of acknowledged idiom and 
common elliptical expressions." Matthew Arnold perhaps 
wrote intentionally, 

They less than us might recognize, 
Kept more than us their strength of soul, 

which Andrew Lang in quoting corrects to " less than we." 
Dumas (Preface to Un pere prodigtie) says : " Ce langage du 
theatre a-t-il besoin d'etre correct ? Non, dans le sens gram- 
matical. II faut, avant tout, qu'il soit clair, colore, penetrant, 

incisif. 

Je t'aimais inconstant; qu'aurais-je fait fidele? 

est une abominable faute de grammaire que le vers ne neces- 
sitait pas ; cependant en prose, Racine, qui savait son metier, 
l'aurait presente avec la meme incorrection." On this prin- 
ciple we may accept Prop, n, 5, 28 : 

Cynthia forma potens, Cynthia verba levis. 

I will not now stop to inquire how far these considerations 
justify us in accepting positive bad grammar in our classical 
texts. But they sometimes tempt me to strain idiom or 
ellipse in a worthy cause. Tragedy carries ellipse with ovttot 
av0K {e.g. Soph. Aj. 858, Ant. 809; Eur. Ale. 207, Hec. 411, 
Tro. 761, vvv, ovttot ai/dis, fiyrep'' aairaXov credev) so far that 
I have sometimes fancied that it was possible to extend 
this to ov nedvdTepov (Aesch. Ag. 425) — "never to return." 
No strictly scientific classification of my examples is possi- 
ble. All might be reduced to the "fallacy of confusion." 
There is one straight track, and incalculable causes may 
switch the mind from it. If psychology were a science we 
might explain such lapses " in terms of the central nervous 
system." Failing that, all so-called sciences of error, includ- 
ing that of copyist's mistakes, are merely conveniences of 
pigeonholing classification. The categories of too much, too 
little, interchange, and mixture will cover most cases of 
irregular or illogical expression ; and to them we could prac- 
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tically refer Ktihner-Gerth's rubrics (ellipse, brachylogy, 
Verschrankung and Verschmelzung, pleonasm and anaco- 
luthon) as well as most of the suggestions in Campbell, 
Cauer, and the Anhang to the Schneidewin Sophocles. 
Absolute aicpi/3eia in such matters is an illusion. As Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch somewhere says : " Beetles may be 
classified . . . but all classifying of literature is artificially 
scientific." The Anhang actually invents the label, " Person, 
welche Leid bringt, als Leid bezeichnet," in order to charac- 
terize Agamemnon, 1417-1418 : 

Wv<rtv avrov irouSa <f>i\Ta.Tt]V ifiol 

A more sensitive literary feeling would quite as plausibly 
catalogue the lines under " vowel music," " subtle use of the 
abstract," the " romantic note " or the " note of natural 
magic." For the present purpose a rough distribution of 
examples to (1) grammar, (2) idiom, (3) rhetoric or style will 
serve. I shall not attempt definitions of these categories or 
aim at an impracticable precision in their application. Any 
trait of rhetoric or idiom belongs in a sense to grammar. 
Purely grammatical illustration is already accessible through 
the indices of grammars and commentaries under such entries 
as ellipse, double duty, zeugma, pleonasm, synesis, pregnant 
construction, anacoluthon, mixed construction, shift, assimi- 
lation, attraction, prolepsis, irregular concord, cognate or 
adverbial accusative, res pro rei defectn, comparatio compen- 
diaria, antecedent implied, hysteron proteron, oxymoron, 
and the various schemata which are on the border line of 
idiom or rhetoric. The Greek rhetoricians denned schema as 
an efa'XXafi? <frpdcre(o<; airo tov icaTa\\ri\ov, etc. It was 
ev\oyo<; and fj^erd tiiw avaXoyias and eirl rb lepeirTov. This 
last subjective criterion was what chiefly distinguished it from 
solecism, a deviation from usage or direct logic e7rt to x ei P 0V - 
Compare the sensible remarks of Herodian (Spengel, nr, pp. 
85-87)- If you call that a schema, growls an ancient rhetori- 
cian, any solecism may pass for a schema. Quintilian (1, 5, 36) 
inquires whether it is a solecism to reply ego to the question 
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quern video ? And a Harvard professor of English unless mis- 
quoted allowed "it is me" and "I ain't" to pass as idioms. 
The ancient grammarians were in doubt whether to call 
antiptosis an Atticism or a solecism. " Pragmatic syntax," 
said Longinus (Spengel, i, p. 327), speaking more propheti- 
cally than he knew, "refers things to the general meaning." 
And Sextus Empiricus in his attack on formal grammar lays 
it down as strongly as Professor Lounsbury that we must 
speak with the vulgar. Language he says is full of pitfalls 
for the logical precisian. Take for example the " cognate " 
accusative dig a well. If it is a well it is already dug. And 
not a little exact modern grammatical exegesis recalls Ma- 
dame Cardinal's interpretation of her son-in-law's telegram, 
"Virginie partie pas seule." From the feminine termi- 
nation of seule Madame Cardinal triumphantly inferred her 
daughter's innocence. Croiset (Hist. lit. gr. 1, 30) points 
out that Greek grammar is more flexible or licentious than 
French or Latin. French does not venture to turn "je 
nuis a quelqu'un " into "je suis nui par quelqu'un " : "II 
y aurait la un manque de symetrie qui nous paraitrait 
barbare. Les Latins nous ressemblaient a cet egard, etc." 
He cites Isoc. in, 57; Xen. Symp. 4, 31 ; 8, 2 ; and might 
have added Plato, Rep. 337 A, iXeelcrBat, ovv ^a? iroXi) fidWov 
et/eo? iaTiv ttov vtto vfiSiv tuiv Seivcov t) ^aXeiralvea-Oai, or Eur. 
Bacch. 1075, S(f>0r] Se fidWov rj /careiSe MaivdSas. The 
Xenophontic instance is (Symp. 8, 2): Niceratus, "enamored 
of" his wife, is "enamored of" by her (IpSiv Try? ywawos 
avTeparai). This hardly goes beyond Horace's Ego cur . . . 
invideor, A. P. 55. But Professor Croiset's generalization 
holds. The interchange or mixture, for example, of the 
forms of direct and indirect discourse is more frequent in 
Greek than in Latin (cf. Aesch. Pers. 188-189, 565 ; Jebb on 
Soph. Tr. 1238; Spieker on direct discourse with on, A.J. P. 
v, 221 ; Anhang to Schneidewin Sophocles, p. 100). There 
are many plausible explanations of the plasticity and freedom 
of Greek syntax : the genius of the language, the "liveliness" 
of the Greek mind, the closer contact of classical Greek lit- 
erature with the speech of the people, the fact that the 
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Greeks tardily generalized grammar from the practice of 
their writers while the Latins received it as a pedagogical 
discipline from a higher culture. 

Synesis, anacoluthon, and mixed or shifted constructions 
may also be referred sometimes to mere confusion of early 
thought wrestling with expression, and sometimes to justifi- 
able stylistic intentions of brevity, point, pregnancy and em- 
phasis. In Thucydides the two causes are inextricably 
blended. Almost all illogical idiom may be classified as 
" synesis " and a large proportion of it falls under anacoluthon. 
In this tentative paper I shall not " operate " with such com- 
prehensive categories but merely select for illustration a few 
types that have interested me and that I may later try to fit 
into a more systematic scheme. 

No sharp line separates idiomatic ease from absurdity in 
the management of the pronoun and the reference of the rela- 
tive to an implied or a too specific or too general antecedent. 
This, combined with a tricky cognate accusative, involves 
Hector in praise of the care and the tendance and the fodder 
and the wine wherewith Andromache served the steeds before 
their master (II. vm, 185-90). The relative with a verb that 
shifts its sphere of meaning yields an effect of zeugma. Sev- 
eral fine sentences of Plato are built on this plan, notably Rep. 
443 B, " Completed is our dream which we said we suspected 
etc.," i.e. the dream has been realized and our surmise has 
been verified. Similar are Soph. 264 B, ttjv irpocrhoiclav rjv 
i$>o fSrjd 71 fiev; Polit. 286 B, Tr)<! Sva%epeia<; rjv . . . ctTreSe^dfieda 
Svaxepw. Cf. Campbell on Theaet. 158 B and theAnhang to 
the Schneidewin Sophocles, pp. 33-35. In Eur. Or. 859, ikirfo 
t)v <f>o/3ovfjLevr), the ambiguity of iX-n-k contributes. Plato, 
Apol. 39 C, is perhaps intentionally colloquial : rifioaplav . . . 
'XaXe-rrooTepav . . . r) oiav ifie cnreKTOvare. This could be 
plausibly referred to the pigeonhole of confusions in com- 
parisons {infra, p. 222). A malicious interpreter would find in 
the relative of Symp. 174 A a confirmation of the Aristophanic 
calumny that the Socratics never took a bath. Apollodorus 
" said that he met Socrates washed and wearing his patent- 
leather shoes, which was not his custom." But this is trespass- 
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ing again on the domain of the funny column and the warning 
examples in the rhetorics, to which we may refer also Dickens' 
masterpiece in this kind : " Girard College founded by a de- 
ceased gentleman of that name and of enormous wealth, 
which if completed . . . will be perhaps the richest edifice of 
modern times." Pregnant causal implications of the relative 
are familiar to all students of Greek. Cf. Jebb on Soph. O.C. 
263 and 866. The following up of the relative by a demon- 
strative passed from Greek to Biblical and Ruskinian English 
and is sufficiently illustrated by the commentators on Plato, 
Rep. 353 D etc. More interesting is the coordination of the 
relative clause with an independent sentence containing no 
demonstrative, on which Jebb (Appendix to Soph. O.C. 424) 
comments without, however, collecting the examples which I 
think would prove it a special (not of course exclusive) feature 
of tragic style. The slightly illogical use of avd' av and e£ 
&v needs no comment here. Thucydides' mannerism of defin- 
ing an abstract general, often a neuter, term by a concrete 
personal relative clause is fairly common in Euripides and 
other writers : " Good government is this who benefits his 
country" (Thuc. vi, 14). Cf. Burnet on Pliaedo, 68 B 8 ; 
Eur. I.T. 484, (?) 1064, Hel. 272, 943, El. 816, frag. 28, 778. 
The same thing occurs in Tyrt. 10, 15, Horn. //. xiv, 80, Od. 
xv, 72 ; and Hes. Works and Days, 327 and 359-360 are 
perhaps cases. 

The too narrow or too broad reference of the relative sug- 
gests the universal tendency to the maladjustment of the 
specific and the general — a comprehensive category of irra- 
tionality which I will for the present dismiss with trivial 
illustration. " God only has a right to kill his fellow " argues 
an opponent of capital punishment in a comedy of Labiche — 
" II n'y a que Dieu qui a le droit de tuer son semblable." 
This is only a little funnier than Darwin's " Except in the case 
of man hardly any one is so ignorant as to allow his worst 
animals to breed." Similar was the pathos of the citizen who 
watching a herd of cattle " driven to Boston to be made into 
beef" cried, "That's what happens to all of us" ; and the elo- 
quence of the British orator who defending the sanctity of 
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the Englishman's " house his castle " perorated : " The rain 
may enter it, all the winds of heaven may whistle round it, 
but the King cannot." Walter Pater in an essay on style, of all 
places, says : " Any writer worth translating ... is conscious 
of the words he would reject were the dictionary other than 
Johnson's." The maladjustment of the general and the 
specific may be extended to include confusion of tenses, the 
species of time — though brachylogy, ellipse and synesis 
would often serve as well. Examples range from the meta- 
physical equivocations of which Plato ( Tim. 37 E)and Lucretius 
(1, 465) warn us, to the White City advertisement, "Here we 
may sit on summer evenings in dreaming recollection of 
idyllic days spent or to be spent in Europe." The well-known 
problem of epistolary time tangles up a writer in the New 
Republic to this result : " What the President will say on that 
occasion the reader of these lines probably already knows as 
their writer does not." But as Mr. Tulliver observes, "never 
mind — it's puzzling work, talking is." Soph. Tr. 322-326, 
would repay analysis. In Ant. 1066 the confusion is perhaps 
breviloquence of passion. To this topic we could refer Verg. 
Aen. iv, 597, which has needlessly troubled commentators : 

Infelix Dido ! nunc te facta impia tangunt ? 
Turn decuit, cum sceptra dabas. 

Dido means that what are certainties now ought to have been 
warning suspicions then. Henry, Mackail, and Glover refer 
impia facta to Dido's own acts. But Eur. Med. 800 is only a 
verbal parallel, and Hipp. 1072 is itself illogical. They may 
illustrate but do not support an interpretation. There is no 
hint of self-reference in the Vergilian context, and impia facta 
better fits the perfidus of 421, the prodidit of 431, the inluserit 
of 591, and the sneer en dextra fidesque of 597. 

But in a fuller treatment of the subject it would be better 
to allow a distinct category for the natural tendency of im- 
patient or impassioned speech to confuse the precise expres- 
sion of time-relations. 

Professional grammarians regard the assumption of ellipse 
with disfavor. It has sometimes been overworked, as for 
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example by Bos in his Ellipses Graecae, and they fear that 
the student will attribute explicit consciousness of the precise 
words omitted. With the Englishman in Howells' Lady of 
the Aroostook they ask : " When you say you never did do 
you know what is the full phrase ? " Nevertheless ellipse is 
a real factor in all idiom and especially perhaps in French 
and English and certainly in Greek. Without resort to 
ellipse, there can be no valid explanation of the uses of 
aWd, yap, iirei, &)?, and the particles generally (cf. Cauer, 
Grammatica militans, p. 55). The precise point at which 
ellipse or the assumption of ellipse becomes irrational for the 
purposes of logic, style, or interpretation must be left to the 
judgment of the (j>p6vi/xo<; in each case. The violent ellipse 
by which Aristotle ( Eth. A r . 1108 b 6) makes plausible the 
opposition of (f>06vo<; and eVt^atpe/ca^ta draws from the youth- 
■ ful Ruskin an indignant protest {Modern Painters, iv, Appen- 
dix). The omission of the pronoun in Thuc. 1, 71, el teal hi 
o%\ov fidWov earai, ael irpoftaWofievois, misleads some com- 
mentators to take the participle passively with vplv instead of 
supplying rjfuv suggested by the following avdyicr) Xeyeiv. 
Soph. Tr. 94-95, 

ov aloXa vv£ lvapi£,Ofx,a>a. 
TtKTtt Ka.Tewa£ei re ... , 

illustrates the elliptic breviloquence of poetic logic (see Jebb's 
note) rather than the primitive logic in which " consecution 
figures as generation so that day is the offspring of night 
or night of day indifferently " (Gomperz). Brachylogy is 
Quintilian's comprehensive rubric for much illogical and 
elliptic idiom, as for example Sallust's ingenti corpore pivinde 
armatus, which he praises in vm, 3, 82. How far we should 
go in this direction is perhaps a matter of taste. Hoc male 
imitantes sequitur obscuritas, says Quintilian. " He is un- 
married but expects to be next fall " perhaps goes too far. 
" Washing taken in and gone out done here " strains idiom, 
and "The witness admitted that babes in arms were counted 
as one person" perhaps belongs with fallacies of confusion. 
" ' We shall miss you,' Rhoda sadly said. ' And me you,' 
is the reply." So writes a popular novelist. " Mr. Smith, I 
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want you to know my mother," says the lady in Howells. 
" And I you mine " is the reply, which recalls Plato, Phaedo, 
60 A, Kal aii tovtov? ; or Thuc. vi, 1 8, ovSe eicelvoi fifilv. 
Homer's oiiS' inr' 'A^tXA^o?, //. xvi, 709, goes nearly as far. 
Cf . Eur. Hel. 564, i<ya> Se M.eve\da> ye a ; Bacch. 364, Kaya> to 
crov; Hec. 748, Kal yap ovc? iya> ickveiv; H. F. 577, e'lirep o'(8' 
inrep iraTpos. In poetry the brachylogy that strains logic is 
often due to the desire to compress the meaning within a 
single line, as for example in Soph. O.T. 583: 

ovk, ei 8l8oitj<s y <5>s cyw craurw Xoyov ' 

Lowell's 

Things that are, not going to be, good ; 
Waller's 

She flatters with the same success she frowned ; 

Whittier's 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free ; 

and in a large number of the epigrammatic monostichs of 
Pope. 

Double duty of a single word is recognized as a species of 
ellipse or brachylogy by Campbell, Sophocles, i, 66, Jebb on 
Soph. Tr. 936 and O. C. 1034, and Kiihner-Gerth, 11, p. 564. 
In the narrowest sense it is the implied repetition of the 
word, as in Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dream, 11, 1 : 

The more you beat me I will fawn on you. 

In Greek it avoids cacophonous repetition of the article. 
Wilamowitz on Aesch. Supp. 596 comments : " Verstehen 
mtissen wir's als to to fielov Kpemovwv tcparvveiv. Ich zweifle 
auch nicht dass man zu Platon sagen konnte ovk cnroSexo^iai 
crov to top SiKaiov tov ciSIkov evSaifiovecrTepov elvai." But in 
Rep. 332 C Plato shuns the repetition of the same form of 
the article and writes : art tovt eirj hiKaiov, to Trpoo-rJKov eKciaTq> 
cnroSiSovai.. . No sharp line separates such cases from the 
implied repetition of the word in a different form, or in 
another syntax. Cf. Pope's " Man's as perfect as he ought " 
(to be); Livy vm, 5, 7, venturum se esse, etc.; Eur. Hec. 
834, toOtoi> kcCKw Spoip ovTa KtjSecrTtjv credev | Spdaeis ; Ale. 291, 
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with Class. Phil, iv (1909), 85; Pind. P. 10, 18, a-cpiaiv, 
where the scholiast repeats avrois ; Plato, Eutliyph. 4 D, w ; 
Soph. 257 E, aUo. The overlooking of this usage sometimes 
misleads interpretation. In Plato, Pkileb. 1 1 C, Svuarok Be 
fieraa^elv dxpeXifioiraTOv airdvTWV elvai Traai, the word eivai is 
felt as " to be " with Swarols (assimilated in case to Traai) 
and as "is" with oxpeXtpuaTarov. See Class. Phil, ill (1908), 
343-4. In Eur. H. F. 65, 

eyt&v TvpavviK, r)s jjxiKpal Xoy^ai iripi 
irrjSwcr ifxoTi crai/xaT eh evSatjiova, 

I think ^? is construed first with jre'pi and again by implica- 
tion with epwri. Wilamowitz pronounces the lines hopelessly 
corrupt. But if I am right, they are no more corrupt than is 
Pope's 

And virgins smiled at what they blushed before. 

A curious possible case of double duty is the use of koX . . . 
Kai with the further meaning of "even" attached to the first 
Kai. Cf. Plato, Rep. 360 B, ical eic t?)? ayopas etc.; Soph. Aj. 
649 ; Plato, PJiaedo, 82 A (?). There is perhaps an analogue 
of this in Vergil's ilia vel intactae . . . vcl marc per medium, 
Aen. vii, 808-810; cf. xi, 259, vel Priamo miscranda manus. 
The English sentence, " I do not think any one has or 
can overcome it," is accidentally and literally correct, but 
" functionally " overcome is two distinct forms. 

Pleonasm the counterpart of ellipse is less definably illogi- 
cal, and belongs perhaps rather to rhetoric, by which it must 
be judged. What is surplusage to one reader is breathing 
space or indispensable exegesis to another. Flexnerized 
graduates will not feel it painfully in "canine dog," "bovine 
cow," or "the nation's natal birthday." And the journalist 
who reviewed what he called " an anthology collection of 
English poems " was perhaps merely translating. Tautology, 
as Kuhner-Gerth point out (11, p. 582), is a trait of popular 
and colloquial speech. Literature may imitate this, or employ 
it for humorous effect as in Shakespeare's " Hebrew Jew," or 
for intensity and emphasis as in Demosthenes' pairs of syno- 
nyms, and Plato's cumulative anaphora of wa<;(Menex. 249 C; 
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cf. Phaedo, 66 C, Lack. 187 B). There is no law for these 
things save instinctive tact and literary taste. Some classifiers 
treat all "polar expressions" as pleonastic (cf. infra, pp. 220, 
230). And a recent school of literal-minded would-be scientific 
criticism condemns the standing Homeric and ballad epithet 
as the tautology of the primitive mind. Of late the detection 
and censure of tautology have passed from the textbooks of 
rhetoric to the funny column : " ' Jupiter is visible in the 
heavens ' — we usually look for it there. ' He sat down in a 
vacant chair' — it's the safest way." The originator of this 
type of criticism was the Lacedaemonian who objected ra 
0u\dicq> irepiepydcrOat, (Hdt. in, 46). For the rest, pleonasm 
though inviting endless illustration and provoking much di- 
versity of judgment in particular cases presents no problems 
that need detain us here. 

The double negative is an accepted Greek idiom, and logical 
confusion in the use of words expressing negation, privation, 
hindrance, and exception is common in all languages. Shake- 
speare's 

Heaven forbid my outside have not charmed her, 

and his 

You might as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 

are normal Greek idiom. Plato speaks of hindrances to 
nobody's obeying the laws (legg. 925 E). The Stoics, 
according to Galen (xiv, p. 495 K), classified this idiom as an 
example of equivocation by pleonasm. In the sentence 
cnrrjyopevcrev avrw fir) irKelv the fir) they said made the meaning 
ambiguous. From the prohibition, " Eat of every tree but 
not of the tree of knowledge," Philo Judaeus inferred by 
strict logic that the tree of knowledge was not in Paradise. 
The illogical extension of the formula el Be fir) is familiar. 
Heraclitus, frag. 94 Diels, is a good example. In frag. 121 
this passes by easy transition into the illogical, apparent, self- 
annulling exception : r)fiea>v firjBe ei? w^tcrro? earco, el Be fir/, 
a\\r) re real fier' aWcov — with which we may compare the 
alleged rule of the coeducational college "that no male or 
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female student shall walk together unless they are going in 
the same direction." This is the underlying principle of the 
Porsonian Phocylidean epigram : " all save only Hermann — 
and Hermann's a German." Milton's 

for what peace will be given 
To us enslaved, but custody severe, 

is probably a case. And akin to this epigrammatic logic is the 
addition irapa irpoahoiclav to an enumeration already presumed 
complete of a further conditio sine qua non as in Beatrice's 
" Such a man would win any woman in the world, — if he could 
get her good will," and perhaps in the afterthought of Pind. O. 
6, 7(Gildersleeve). But in thus following out the psychology we 
are extending a category of grammar or idiom to include such 
cases of pleonasm as Soph. O.T. 57 (Jebb) and anticipating 
usages that belong rather to the rhetoric of illogical emphasis. 
Thus in Pliaedo, 82 B, where the exception a\X' 7) ra> <f>t,\o- 
naOel merely repeats and emphasizes the preceding negation, 
Burnet says : " The tendency to ' polar expression ' here 
asserts itself at the expense of logic." To return to the nega- 
tive, other confusions are the shift from all to none or vice 
versa as in Hor. Sat. 1, 1, 1-3, or in Howells' " No living man 
is a type but a character," and the cumulation of privation 
with negation as in Eur. Andr. 746, 

dSwaTos ovZiv a\ko Trkrjv Xiyuv fx.6vov, 
Shakespeare's 

The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone, 

and the vulgar " unsurpassed by none." With this may be 
associated the illogical intensive use of negatives and priva- 
tives in compounds such as disannul, unloose, invaluable ; 
and Drayton's 

Can'st thou, unkind, inviolate that band ? 

— Barons' Wars, n, 17. 

The cases where the force of the negative goes through the 
entire sentence and does double or triple duty still baffle many 
commentators, as I pointed out in a note on Plato, Tim. 77 B 
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(A.J.P. x). Simpler examples are //. xxn, 283 ; Hymn. 
Horn. Dem. 157; Pind. N. 3', 15. Cauer {Grammatical mili- 
tans, p. 52) glances at the difficulty of translating such pas- 
sages in the classroom; but wrongly cites //. v, 150, where 
ipXPfievot? means " as they went to Troy." I still think Ver- 
gil's Nee dextrae erranti deus afuit (Aen. vn, 498) pertinent, 
though it has been explained otherwise. 

When attention has once been called to it, illustrations of 
the inability of the human mind to manage negatives and 
privatives logically present themselves from every quarter. 
Jowett and Campbell give a long list of errors arising from 
this cause in the Platonic manuscripts. Tennyson writes to 
a friend : " Have you observed a solecism in Milton's 
Penseroso : 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister's pale 
And love the high embowed roof 
With antic pillars massy-proof ? " 

This could of course be brought under ellipse or double duty. 
The imperative idea in let is understood again with Jove. So 
in Greek Bel is often understood from a neighboring verbal in 
-T€05 (Plato, Legg. 876 C, Stallbaum). Professor Irving 
Babbitt writes with no satirical intention : " Our inferiority 
in literary scholarship might be remedied in some measure if 
it were led up to and encouraged with us as it is in France 
and England by an appropriate degree." This could also be 
referred to management of the pronoun or to res pro rei de- 
fectu. Mr. Owen Johnson " balls himself up " in the fol- 
lowing fashion : " Gunther was of such power that no broker 
was unwilling to conceive that the slightest move of his could 
be without significance." German style is especially rich in 
illogical negatives, and indeed in illogical constructions gen- 
erally. The late Professor Richard M. Meyer collected 
many examples. The Kolnische Zeitung, April 30, 1914, 
writes : " dass die aufstandischen . . . .Zuschauer der mexika- 
nisch-amerikanischen Wirren bleiben sollen, ausser wenn ihr 
Gebiet nicht angegriffen werde." This does not go further 
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than the message to Chicago which the newspapers attribute 
to Mr. Balfour : " The members of the mission asked them- 
selves if it was too much to hope that the visit to the great 
lake city might not seal the comradeship in arms recently 
inaugurated." 

Somewhat akin to the confusion in the use of negative and 
privative terms is that which is frequently found in measure- 
ments, ratios, proportions, degrees, comparisons, and super- 
latives real or rhetorical. The advertisement, " No job is 
too small to be slighted," is a familiar type. Mr. Robert 
Chambers in Who Goes There says that " nothing is too un- 
important to ignore." Mr. John Bigelow says of Franklin : 
" There was no one too eminent on either side of the Atlantic 
not to esteem his acquaintance a privilege." Mr. Berenson 
writes : " There is scarcely a painting of his which does not 
betray a sense no less delicate if at all, etc." ; Mr. Frederick 
Harrison : " Why did he write much less publish his 
memoirs ? " ; Mr. Edmund Gosse : " Nowhere is an arrogant 
dogmatism so thoroughly out of place than in a critical 
history of style " ; the Springfield Republican : " The labor 
of small talk is in inverse ratio to the lack of interest." 

The confusion of too . . . to be and so as to be or their 
equivalents, is becoming incredibly common, even in good 
writers. A usually careful journal writes of " a problem not 
too complex to excuse inaction " ; and Mr. Howells speaks of 
"teeth not too regular to be monotonous." The Nation 
writes : " The lines of his pencil are not too sombre to dis- 
guise him entirely." It would be easy to adduce countless 
examples of similar confusion in the management of so, so as 
to, too, much less, much more, rather, and similar expressions. 
In Latin, some uses of nedum illustrate the same tendency 
(cf. Walden in Harv. Stud, n, no). In Greek practically 
all terms of comparison, relation, and exception illustrate 
it. For ware cf. Plato, Rep. 394 E. For irpiv: Jebb on 
Soph. Tr. 1 133, Aj. no, Ph. 551; Eur. I.T. 102; Horn. 
//. xv, 557. For fiacraov <u? : Aesch. Pr. 629. For etjco r) : 
Hdt. vii, 228 and Kuhner-Gerth, 11, pp. 301-302. For f) &>?: 
Plato, Rep. 335 A and Thuc. v, 20; also Isae. iv, 5. For 
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cWXt? r) : Plato, Rep. 330 C and Legg. 842 C. For «? tovto : 
Rep. 526 C with Adam's note. For Sia^epov fj : Isae. iv, 5. 
For <rvfj.(pepei . . . ff. Just. Mart. Apol. 1, 15. For ttXijv: Eur. 
Heraclid. 231, y*i?«, 1060. "Blacker as pitch," says Homer 
already. 3 Sensible critics have always recognized this tend- 
ency and allowed some license in expressions of comparison. 
Brunetiere says ( Var. lit. p. 77) : "Nous n'interdirons a per- 
sonne d'ecrire davantage que." 

This principle is the probable explanation of Plato, Phaedo, 
85 D, hr\ fteftaiorepov o^/iaTO? r) \6yov deiov nvo<; Bicnropev- 
drjvai, where we should retain rj. It may be true that the 
explicit technical use of r) to introduce an explanation is late. 
But the careless use of or where and is virtually meant is 
possible at any time, and suits the wistful afterthought of the 
passage. 

The illogicality of short-cuts in comparisons is the best 
explanation, I think, of the supposed crux in Plato, Prot. 
355 E, avrl eKaTTovwv ayaOcov (iei£a> /caica Xa^jBdveiv, which is 
discussed by Stark in Class. Quart, vn (19 13), 100, and 
translated by Jowett : " You choose the greater evil in ex- 
change for the lesser good." To be painfully explicit, Plato 
means : " You make a choice which involves a subsequent 
evil greater than the present compensating good." And, 
with the context, a reasonable critic understands him as we 
understand the adventurous spirit who said : " I think I'll 
enjoy the coffee more than I'll lose my sleep." The same 
general principle I think would defend the text of Phaedo, 
69 A-C, against Burnet's excisions and his objection that 
" we are not supposed to buy and sell goodness for wisdom 
but to buy wisdom with pleasures." He is apparently think- 
ing in English, not with Plato and Euripides in terms of 
vofiHTfia and its associations. But to waive that point, you 
cannot press literary figures of exchange and balance and 
purchase and sale with that kind of logic. What would it 
make of Emerson's " For the real price of labor is knowledge 
and virtue " or of the poet's 

3 77. iv, 277 ; cf. Mooney on Ap. Rh. 1, 269. Herodian (Spengel, in, 86) 
calls it (TvyKptTLfcdv AvtI &ito\6tov. 
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there's not a crime . . . 
But takes its proper change still out in crime 
If once rung on the counter of the world. 4 

The abbreviated contrast of past and present, hope and actu- 
ality strains the explicit logic of grammar in Shakespeare's 

With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou wentst forth in lamentation. 

This explains Soph. El. 1127, where I think interpreters err: 

<i>S <J air iXiriSmv 
ov)( uivirtp iJiiire/ATrov eicreSe^djOiTjv. 

Here cnro is not I think " contrary to " but virtually " with," 
and the irrationality is the generalization of i\Tri&a>v to go 
with both verbs. Similar pregnant compression in poetry is 
often due to impatience of explicit prolixity or to metrical con- 
venience: so in Shakespeare, M. of V. 1, 1, 

showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance, 

and in Soph. Aj. 141 5-16, 

T<S iravT ayaO(S 
KovSevi mo \ioovi 6vr]TZv. 

A kind of illogical comparison is the forced use of ical 
"also" to introduce a far-fetched or merely emotional associa- 
tion of an instance with something that matter-of-fact critics 
would deem too remote. So in //. vi, 200, aX/C ore Sr/ ical 
tcelvos, Ameis rightly says ical relates Bellerophon to Lycurgus 
in line 140. There is no difficulty. The unity of feeling with 
the repeated formula arrriydero iracn Oeolaiv is enough. Simi- 
larly in the moralizing of the chorus in Soph. Ant. 986, iccnr 
eicelva, where Jebb rightly renders " also " not " even." A 
slightly differing illogicality of ical is //. xvi, 623, el ical eyd> 
<xe fidXoiiJU. A still subtler case is Ar. Nub. 27, 6veipoiro\el 
yap teal Ka6evBwp, etc. For dreaming is precisely what one 
may do " even in sleep," as the formula runs. 

The idiom "equally and" is common to both Greek and 
Latin. Cf. Jebb on Soph. O.T. 1187, and Plato, Crito, 48 B, 

4 Cf. S.V0 &v, Soph. Ant. 1068, and Jebb on dvri in O. C. 1326. 
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ofioios . . . Kai. The alleged Celtic idiom " and we far away on 
the billow" (" Burial of Sir John Moore") has recently been 
used in a book widely and respectfully reviewed to support the 
hypothesis of special affinities between Celtic and Latin. The 
author discovers the idiom in Vergil's Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes, where et is of course "even." 

All causal reasoning is liable to confusion, and especially 
common is the interchange of purpose and result. Evolution 
has been defined as the reasonable sequence of the un- 
intended. But in spite of Lucretius' admonition (iv, 834), 

Nil ideo quoniam natum est in corpore ut uti 
Possemus etc., 

an eminent modern- evolutionist, Romanes, writes, confusing 
purpose and result : " Peculiarities of color have often been 
acquired for the purpose of enabling members of the same 
species quickly and certainly to recognize one another." 
This tendency and not primitive superstition is the explana- 
tion of Homer's statement that Achilles' spear did not wholly 
sever Hector's throat in order that Hector might speak his 
dying words. Matthew Arnold explains in the same way 
Romans, 1 1, 32 : " For God hath concluded them all in unbe- 
lief, that he might have mercy upon all." For similar reasons 
we must not scrutinize too closely Homer's use of t£> " there- 
fore," as for example in 77. 1, 418 and xxi, 190, which Nauck 
needlessly suspects and Leaf wrongly interprets as ra> " by 
how much." We may compare Lloyd Morgan's discussion 
of children's use of because in Psychology for Teachers, 
p. 238. More interesting is the wavering of Bid between 
"because of" and "for the sake of" (Kuhner-Gerth, 1, 
p. 485; Plato, Phaedo, 66 C), which Grote mistakenly im- 
putes to Plato's bad logic in the Lysis. 

In Thuc. iv, 40, Bi axQr)86va is probably " to vex them," 
but it might be " owing to spite." A striking classical exam- 
ple often misunderstood is Plato, Rep. 524 C, Bia Be rrjv rovrav 
cra^veiav ; cf. Arist. Metaph. 982 b 20, Bia to elBe'vai to eirC- 
(nao-Qai iBieo/cov. Simplicius (in Phys. 144, 25) uses both 
meanings in one sentence: Bid re ttjv ttuttiv twv vtt ifj,ov 
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Xeyofievoov ical Sid ttjv cnrdviv tov Uapfj.evib'eiov avyypd/j.fiaTO'i. 
The treatment of this usage is inadequate in all lexicons and 
grammars known to me. The scholiasts and later philosophic 
and theological writers supply abundant illustrations. 

Further examples of confusion in causal reasoning for 
which space fails could be found in the possible interchange 
of ov eve/ca and eve/ca tov and other usages of eveica and its 
compounds, in the variations of meaning of %dpiv in Pindar 
and elsewhere (cf. Jebb on O.C. 443 and Anth. P. ix, 306), 
and in some uses of cur and the later developments of quod 
in Latin. In brief, almost any complication or subtlety of 
thought may confuse the utterance of an unsophisticated or 
careless speaker. The history of the conditional sentence 
would supply ample illustration of this. Homer, it has been 
maintained, was unable to manage the unreal condition, to 
narrate contemporaneous events, and in general to deal with 
the refinements and abstractions of thought. But in many 
such cases it is not Homer that nods but we that snore. And 
Homer's naivete never equals that of his commentators. 
Cauer's comment on//, xxin, 698, aXkofypoveovTa, is funnier than 
anything in the Iliad (Gruudfragcn, 175-176): "How could 
he think of other things when sore wounded and hardly able 
to drag himself along? " Bret Harte may answer : " And the 
subsequent proceedings interested him no more." The unreal 
condition is a problem to the early poets and still more to their 
interpreters. In the prophetic speech of Medea in Pindar's 
fourth Pythian the form of a past unreal condition applied to a 
future event throws Myers' translation off the track, and even 
Professor Sandys is not quite able to "negotiate" it. 

Misapprehensions due to ambiguous order of words could 
be treated under syntax, idiom, or style, or relegated to the 
funny column. Aristotle touches upon the topic. It was a 
traditional jest against the oracles, and Quint, viii, 2, 14, cen- 
sures Vergil's 

Saxa vocant Itali, mediis quae in fluctibus, aras, 

but real ambiguity is comparatively rare in the inflected Greek 
and Latin and would seem rarer than it does to us if we read 
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aloud with a just feeling for emphasis. A summer student 
once marred the pathos of Achilles' pursuit of Hector by the 
rendering : " And they came to the fountain where the wives 
of the Trojans washed their shirts and their blooming daugh- 
ters." This (the translation, not the Greek) recalls the style 
of the western legislator who introduced a bill making it a 
penal misdemeanor to discharge a firearm on any public road 
of the state except for the purpose of killing a noxious animal 
or an officer in pursuit of his duty. 

Style, says Quintilian, is corrupted in as many ways as it 
is adorned ; and so in our third division we might include all 
that the Greeks generalized as icaicofrXov, the Latin mala 
affectatio (Quint, vin, 3, 56). And indeed all rhetoric and 
ornament of style might as irrelevance be classified as irra- 
tional. It is the element of play which Plato says inevitably 
enters into every written work. More particularly simile, 
metaphor, antithesis, the transferred epithet, and all schemata 
in so far as they strain resemblance, exaggerate opposition, 
or distort the precise logic of thought, belong to the domain 
of irrationality. But that is too ambitious a program for the 
present study, which aims to present only a few topics and 
typical illustrations. The modern "best seller" resembles 
Thucydides in this at least that he is especially liable to 
snarl up his syntax when he tries to be philosophical. 
Mr. Jack London, for example, writes in The Mutiny of the 
Elsinore, p. 127: "The first word much less the last of the 
phenomena of personality yet remains to be uttered by the 
psychologist." 

Macaulay's review of Robert Montgomery and the hand- 
books of rhetoric have dealt sufficiently with the incongruous 
imagery or self-contradictory phrasing that result from defec- 
tive imagination and the failure to visualize : the warrior who 
lying on his bleeding breast contrives to stare ghastly and 
grimly at the skies, and the girl who took her lover by his 
coat-lapels and hugged him. There is a special literature 
on bulls and mixed metaphors. In the Agamemnon Clytaem- 
nestra bids Cassandra if she doesn't understand Greek to 
reply by a gesture of her barbarian hand. This it is cus- 
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tomary to illustrate by the ancient story of the sign which 
read : " When this board is under water the ford is impass- 
able." But it has been argued that the words av Se are 
addressed to the chorus who are bidden to drag Cassandra 
in with barbarian hand. Whether Aeschylus' and Pindar's 
metaphors are mixed or only "telescoped," as Professor 
Gildersleeve would say, is one of the many topics which the 
present study must enumerate without discussing. It suffices 
to note the place of mixed or incoherent metaphor in an 
exhaustive consideration of irrationality. To praise, as Shaftes- 
bury does, the " predecessors who have gone before and 
broken the ice for us to follow them," indicates an imperfect 
adjustment of the thought to the image. To begin with a 
whirlwind and conclude with a conflagration, says Quintilian, 
is inconsequentia rerum foedissima (vm, 6, 50). More perti- 
nent to philological criticism is the question of the degree of 
consistency and persistency to be expected in the metaphors 
of a given author, as for example in Aeschylus as interpreted 
by Verrall or Tucker. Unity of metaphor may, as Jebb drily 
observes (A ntigone, 959), "be bought too dearly." Nothing 
is less critical than the application of rigid logic to the pro- 
cesses of an illogical mind or mood. Reserving this topic, I 
confine myself here to one possible illustration. The Pan- 
dora's jar in Hesiod's Works and Days has a large and unsat- 
isfactory literature. May not irrationality be the simpler 
solution ? The allegory accounts for the diffusion of evil by 
the escape of the plagues from the jar. The poet also wishes 
to symbolize the obvious commonplace that hope always 
remains with man. Regardless of consistency with the main 
body of the allegory, he expresses this by saying Hope re- 
mained in the jar. It is possible that the confusion was helped 
by the ambiguity of the Greek 'E\7rt?, which is often an evil. 
But the main point is that the poet did not consider the 
matter so curiously or carefully as do the modern interpreters 
who torture his meaning in the endeavor to force it into a 
logical strait-jacket. With metaphor, in a fuller treatment, 
we might associate the illogical implications of the transferred 
epithet and the impossibility of determining by strict etymo- 
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logical logic the meaning of poetic compounds (see Jebb on 
Soph. Tr. 188, O.T. 846, Aj. 144). 

Another main cause of irrationality in style is straining for 
emphasis and intensity of expression. As Quintilian (vin, 
6, 75), anticipating Bacon's famous sentence about poetry, 
says, natura est omnibus augendi res minuendique cupiditas 
insita, nee quisquam vero contentus est. This is the simplest 
explanation of the famous crux and Homeric problem in the 
tenth book of the Iliad: " More than two-thirds of the night 
is gone and a third is left." It is the impulse that prompted 
a college trustee to say : " The income of the college for 
last year more than exceeds the expenditure." A similar 
consideration perhaps disposes of the chronological discus- 
sion provoked by Aristotle's statement in Poet. 1448 a 33 
that Epicharmus was much earlier than Chionides. He is 
arguing and hence exaggerates. It is superfluous to emend 
to " not much earlier." So in 'Ad. ttoX. 24, 10, Aristotle justi- 
fies " more than twenty thousand " by the enumeration of 
15,750. 

Psychologically akin to rhetorical or argumentative exag- 
geration is the illogical threat of anger: " I'll teach you," etc. 
Jebb on Soph. Aj. 100 calls it grim irony and cites O.T. 
1273, O.C. 1377 (where see his note), Ant. 310, Tr. 11 10. 
Here belongs perhaps the Kovpov eovra of //. vi, 59, of 
which the anthropologists have made too much. Leaf's 
explanation is that we must regard the optative as expressing 
a hope, unless Agamemnon's fury makes him unreasonable. 
It could also be forced into the category of illogical specifica- 
tion {supra, p. 214). About the literature on Vergil's fourth 
Eclogue " knowing I am silent," as Herodotus would say. 
For the illogical threat compare further Marlowe's 

Strike off their heads and let them preach on poles ; 

Eur. Bacch. 511, eicei xopeve; and Tro. 85 and 1041, where 
Professor Murray's 

And ere this night is o'er 

Thy dead face shall dishonor me no more, 

softens the colloquial irrationality of the Greek. 
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In general, intensity of feeling, whatever its cause or pur- 
pose, tends to irrational hyperbole or paradox of expression : 
" Si Perkins ain't the man he used to be — naw and he never 
was." In Shakespeare, Winter's Tale, 11, 3, Paulina's passion 
explains the logical absurdity : 

No yellow in it ; lest she suspect as he does, 
Her children not her husband's. 

The suggestion in the Odyssey of how greatly Achilles would 
have enjoyed his own funeral recalls the blessing, " May you 
live to eat the hen that scratches on your grave ! " The prin- 
ciple could also be applied to such expressions as Milton's 
" surer to prosper than prosperity " ; to "You'll never raise that 
boy the longest day you live," with the Latin numquam kodie ; to 
the use of Odcraov, " weil ra^e'co? dem Redenden nicht geniigt " 
(Anhang to Schneidewin, Sophocles, p. 148 ; cf. 7rd\ai. ib. 151, 
and irav, 152). 

Many passages in Greek literature seem designed to express 
the incoherence of strong feeling either in the writer or 
dramatically in the character portrayed. Many of the ana- 
colutha of the Agamemnon express the poet's own excite- 
ment by his theme. The cumulation of negatives in Thuc. 
vn, 87 has the same effect. In Plato, Legg. 896 B, the sput- 
tering intensity of the language reveals Plato's own feeling. In 
the speech of Polus in the Gorgias(^6i B) it is dramatic satire 
of Polus. In Od. xi, 613 ff. the poet himself is apparently 
incoherent from admiration of a work of art. In the great 
speeches of Achilles in the Iliad the consistent incohe- 
rence of the language is too apt to be other than conscious 
dramatic art. 

Worth distinguishing though not always distinguishable 
from this is dramatic reproduction of incoherence and ana- 
coluthon in the speeches of the ayyeXos and other uneducated 
persons, e.g. the swineherd in Od. xv, 361, and the nurse in 
the Clioeplwroe. 

The orator whose emotional expansion carried him from 
the East pole to the West pole plausibly if not quite logically 
suggests the polar Ausdrucksweise which may be assumed to 
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be familiar to all readers of this paper. It sometimes falls 
under the head of intensity, as when the angry king in Aesch. 
Sept. 179 threatens "man and woman and augbt that lies be- 
tween." More often it is the illogical or irrelevant completion 
of a familiar formula by verbal association. This explains 
the apparent contradiction of Xenophanes' " one God (only) 
supreme among gods and men " ; as well as the lesser irra- 
tionality of //. ix, 239, where Hector trusts in Zeus and has 
no regard for either gods or men. It probably justifies the 
text of //. xxiv, 44-5 : 

d)S 'A^tXtiis e\cov /xcv airtiXecrev ov8i ol cuScos 
yiyverai, y r dvSpas /xtya criveTcu tj&' ovivrjaiv, 

where to the severe logic of Leaf "the second line is abso- 
lutely senseless." It accounts for many subtleties or para- 
doxes of expression, as for example the ep%cu Te ical iraOAv o//.<3? 
of Pind. P. 8, 6, where in the Gallicism of Gildersleeve " analysis 
loses its rights." The strain on logic is less in Livy's Et facere 
et pati fortia Romanum est (11, 12, 9), and in Milton's "To be 
weak is miserable, | doing or suffering." How little this sort 
of thing offended the Greek logical sense appears from the 
fact that it is peculiarly frequent in Plato, the world's most 
exact dialectician (see commentators on Rep. 367 D, ical aBi- 
Kia fiXdiTTei, and Gorg. 471 D). He assumed that his readers 
would have the intelligence to allow for it. He expected like 
allowance when for colloquial ease or rhetorical effect he 
sometimes admitted the appearance of the direct conversion 
of a universal affirmative in cases where it made no real dif- 
ference in the argument. Modern critics have disappointed 
him but the ancients often understood, notably Themistius and 
Olympiodorus. Further exemplification of irrational formula 
is found in Soph. Tr. 488 and O.T. 1380. This is perhaps 
the explanation of the puzzle in Soph. Aj. 478, 

Trpo<T0eicra Kavadeiaa tov ye KarOavelv j 

and in Diog. L. vn, 102, firj yap elvat ravra ayada aXX' 

aSid(f>opa, it defends the text against Von Arnim's strictures. 

The irrationality of intimate association appears also in such 

phrases as " set my ten commandments in his face," and 
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" had I as many lives as Plutarch," when the link is purely 
numerical or verbal. Similar is the Greek and Platonic abuse 
of the formula t/jito? cra>Tr)p etc. (Plato, Legg. 692 A ; Epist. 
7. 340 A). 

False or imperfect antithesis is another comprehensive 
category of unreason. For the Attic orators it has been 
partially studied in the Chicago dissertation of Hollings- 
worth. In our scheme it falls under rhetoric because in the 
words of Edmond Scherer (Works, v, 150): "La preoccu- 
pation de certains effets produit le gauchissement de la 
pensee." The textbooks of rhetoric warn against this fault 
of style and supply the more obvious illustrations. From 
Heraclitus to Victor Hugo and Mr. Chesterton writers who 
are overambitious for this effect must, as Plato pointed out, 
pay this price for it. I will delay for but one minor type : 
the false antithesis or balance of prepositions and lesser parts 
of speech. Scherer censures this in Lamartine: "C'est ainsi 
que l'ecrivain oppose Rousseau a. Saint Augustin comme un 
fou de genie a. un fou de ciel, sans s'apercevoir que le genitif 
exprime ici des rapports differents et que par consequent 
l'antithese n'est que dans le son." Isocrates, Panegyr. 34, 
balances -rrepX fiev ovv rod /Meyiarov, etc., with nrepl Be tovs avrovs 
Xpovov;, But perhaps the difference between genitive and 
accusative justified this to a Greek ear. Butcher (Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry [1895], p. 239) finds this fault in Aristotle's 
e\eo? /jiev irepl rbv avagiov, <j)6/3o<; Se Trepl top o/xoiov, which he 
interprets "pity for, fear in connexion with." Hdt. 1, 106, 
%a>|ol? ixev . . . %a>/3i? Se, is a notable instance. The occasional 
juxtaposition by Plato of irapa . . . nrapa in different meanings 
slightly offends the logical sense. In Julius Caesar, in, 1, 
Antony says, 

As here by Caesar and by you cut off, 

taking by in two meanings. Walt Whitman in " The Song of 
the Exposition " actually seems to balance to sing in songs, etc. 
(infinitive) with to manual work for each and all. 

All but the simplest and most matter-of-fact transitions 
tend to do some violence to the thought and are in so far 
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irrational. They impose associations that suit the writer's 
purpose not the facts. This is the besetting temptation of 
otherwise exquisite writers, as I instanced in Class. Week, iv, 
95. The limit of this tendency is reached in the so-called 
" pivot words " of Japanese poetry, where the first half of the 
sentence takes the word in one sense and the second in 
another. Mr. W. G. Aston illustrates this by Thackeray's 
"devoteapot" presented to the Reverend Mr. Honeyman. 
The bilingual coinage " polyphloisboisterous verse " is of the 
same order. This is the trick of O. Henry's surprises : " A 
demi-tasse ? No, not a demi Tasso " ; and of Professor 
Leacock's imitations of it : " for all he was Words- worth." 
The common garden pun fulfills a similar function in violently 
disrailing the train of thought, as the Autocrat explains in an 
entertaining diatribe. Quintilian, whose own transitions are 
direct and simple, reprobates as "semper vitiosae" transi- 
tiones a verbo (viii, 5, 19). Matthew Arnold's favorite transi- 
tion by repetition of a key-word causes Jack London to 
stumble thus : " attempting to rear . . . but rear she would 
have " ; and the Nation, Sept. 14, 1914, p- 261, is little more 
successful : " but confute it he has." 

Lack of space compels me to reserve for another occasion 
a final category of subtlety, paradox, and oversophistication 
of the expression. Here as elsewhere the chief problem is 
that of the Greek writers on schemata to distinguish the 
boldness of a virtue from the blindness of ignorance or 
mental confusion. Shakespeare's 

Caesar did never wrong but with just cause, 

misquoted and condemned by Ben Jonson, seems to me a 
permissible paradox of hyperbolical rhetoric. Aesch. Supp. 

893, 

tl 8 rjii/TrXaKrfrai tusvS i/jLol Biktjs arcp, 

is apparently a fair parallel, though we must allow for the 
differing connotation of the Greek word. The true subtlety 
of Plato, Phaedo, 85 D, and of Euripides seems to be paro- 
died in the advertisement, " If you use a typewriter, you'll 
never be inconvenienced without one," and in the intentional 
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confusion in a conversation of Mr. Howells' Penelope and 
Corey: " : Oh thank you,' said Penelope, 'I'm afraid you 
wouldn't have missed me if I had been there.' ' Oh yes we 
should,' said Corey." Vergil's subtleties so baffling to 
matter-of-fact commentators still would fill a monograph. 
But I must conclude. 

In the space available I have been able to use only a part 
of my own insufficient collections. I have retained some 
frivolous illustrations intended to relieve the tedium of 
analysis and classification for an audience. They exemplify 
principles as well as more dignified instances would. I hope 
to return to the subject and try to improve classifications, 
correct errors, and supply ampler or more pertinent illus- 
tration. 



